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ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY IN PORTRAITURE 



In view of the recent clever productions of photography, it 
becomes indisputably evident that here is a process — not long since 

a purely mechanical one — 
which in artistic hands be- 
comes capable of splendid 
possibilities and which 
may completely obliterate 
the evidence of mechan- 
ical agencies. 

After all is said against 
the technical adjuncts of 
the camera, the facts re- 
main the same, that the 
art of doing anything lies 
not so much in the medi- 
um through which it is 
made as in the manner 
or feeling of its expres- 
sion. The productions of 
any of the good photo- 
graphic artists of the pres- 
ent indicate how unmis- 
takably these works ex- 
press a manner on the 
part of the picture-maker. 
Realism and even idealism 
are possible, since both 
are the result of the feel- 
ing which the artist puts 
into his work. 

To make an artistic 
photograph, certain quali- 
fications are absolutely 
essential, skill in use of 
the camera, of course, and not less emphatically, an artist's knowledge 
of values, tones, light, and shade, a sense of selection, and withal that 
personal feeling for beauty which shall render each interpretation of 
a subject a distinct and original thing bearing the reflection of that 
something which is a part of the artist. 

The photographs used for illustrations of this article are repro- 
ductions of the works of Mrs. Elizabeth Flint Wade and Miss Rose 
Clark. In them one sees nothing to indicate the old-time craft and 
everything to suggest the qualities of true pictures, made by artists 




A PORTRAIT, BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE AND 
ROSE CLARK 
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thoroughly alive to the facts of chiaroscuro, of values, of the harmony 
of lines, and alike sensitive to the individualities of types. With such 
artists as Miss Clark and Mrs. Wade, sittings become studies, and 
portraits, pictures involving not only art, but science. 

The simplification of the mechanical parts of the technique of 
photography has brought 
about a radical change in 
its mission, and has forced 
it into a new channel, in 
which the current is an 
artistic one. Ways and 
means that were unknown 
to or discarded by the 
man with the photographic 
apparatus of times past 
have opened up new meth- 
ods of expression which 
have already done much 
to efface the current im- 
pressions as to the narrow 
limits of photography. 

Certainly etchings, 
monotypes, and nearly all 
of the so-classed arts, 
have strong associations 
of mechanical science; 
even the more facile arts 
have their technicalities 
to be mastered. Occa- 
sionally we have striking 
evidence of this in some 
canvas which is merely a 
monument of cleverness 
in technique. The camera 
is a soulless thing, but 
with an intellect and 
artistic method directing 
its processes what may it not attain? 

Innumerable are the subtleties and refinements of tone which can 
be expressed by a negative, and the plate in its bath, instead of being 
in a state of inert passivity, becomes the plastic mold on which the 
photographer works out his impressions of the subject, and puts into 
it the personality which renders it a distinctly original interpretation. 
In order to claim any value, a portrait must be indicative of a certain 
individuality of type which has made its appeal to the artist-photog- 
rapher. "That charm of personal feeling is wanting" is a stigma no 
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longer warrantable, now that all the feeling which a worker can put 
into the process is capable of showing itself again. Furthermore, the 
prints themselves are mobile things in the hands of the maker, as the 
brilliant achievements of this branch of the work attest. 

In the prints reproduced here we are conscious of a nicety of 
aesthetic perception and a sense of the pictorial which evince not 




A CHILD STUDY, BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 
AND ROSE CLARK 

only a feeling for nature, but a power over material in which thought 
is paramount. That print-making is a thing capable of sweeping pos- 
sibilities as a means of expression is evident from some of the splen- 
did examples of gum-prints and platinum prints produced by the really 
good camera artists of the day. 

A wide choice lies open to the option of the photographer of the 
present, who may choose not only his printing medium, but may 
select from an infinite variety of printing-papers, rough and smooth, 
just the material adapted to his particular subject. 

In portraiture, as we have said, the aims are to bring out individ- 
uality and strong characteristics, to produce a fine and subtle render- 
ing of the subject, and to emphasize pictorial elements. 




A WOMAN IN WHITE 
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In photography, after the posing and lighting have been accom- 
plished with scientific effort and artistic vision, much of the effective- 
ness above mentioned is due to the ingenious handling of the negative, 
which is practiced upon by a series of suppressions and developments 
until the plate becomes harmonious and capable of varied expression 
in the hands of the print-maker. 

In place of the by-gone retouching, the photographer-artist of the 
present throws himself with keen zest into this facile process, uncer- 
tain and as eagerly expectant as the potter, who knows no law of 
fatigue, and waits in breathless anxiety until his bit of ware comes 
from the fire, a wholly original and absolutely uncopyable piece of 
Dedham or Greuby or Rookwood, as the case may be. The print- 
maker puts his science and his feeling into this process and awaits 
what manner of creation issues forth. Maud Burnside. 



AMERICAN ART AT PARIS 

When the United States Commissioners gathered together a col- 
lection of works of art to represent this country at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of the coming sum- 
mer, they prepared a 
tangible and instructive 
record of the tenden- 
cies and developments 
of art in this country 
during the last decade, 
a record which will in- 
evitably be compared 
in the minds of the vis- 
iting public with the 
similar display in the 
exposition of 1889. 

Despite the lapse 
of time and the conse- 
quent increase of native 
productions, this year's 
art exhibition is numer- 
ically not as large as 
that of 1889, although its character differs in certain essential and 
interesting particulars. For example, the department of oil-paintings, 
water-colors, and pastels is this year smaller by nearly one hundred 
exhibits; illustrations are catalogued in a department of their own, 
instead of being classed with the miscellaneous contributions, 
as in 1889; miniatures are added to the previous list of classification, 




BLOOM OF THE GRAPE, BY T. C STEELE 



